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FOR THE LADIES MUSEUM. 
Mr. Ediior—The following is extricted from « let- 
ter from ayoung gentleman of this town, residing in 
Georgia, to his ffitnd here, giving some account of 
the manners and habits of the people of that State. 
I have perfect confidence in the source from whence 
I derived the information ; 
and Western neighbors have beenin the habit of enl- 


and as our Southern 


iculing the peculiarities of the Yankees, we shall no 
doubt add to their amusement by holding up a mir- 
ror in which they can read themselves : S. 


“ Besides this, which one would think was punish- 
ment enough for any State, they are afflicted with 
another disease which nothing but a complete exter- 
mination can do away : to attempt acure would be 
to attempt an impossibility—I mean their ignorance. 
Of all the people in the world, I do believe the Geor- 
frians are the most illiterate ; independent of the city 
there is scarcely one out of twenty that can write or 
read a syllable ; men of fifty to sixty rely on us to 
counttheir money, which, as they say, is like so much 
paper. Many ludicrous circumstances of their igno- 
rance have come within our knowledge that would a- 
muse you. ‘The Northern farmers are king's in ggm- 
parison ; for many of them can write, and most of 
them read, but it would puzzle a Georgian to make 
his mark. For an example of their dialect, take the 
following, which is not equal to their original lan- 
guage : 

(Enter a cracker, his wife and daughter.) 

* Who’s the tapster here ” ‘I am, sir.’ ‘ Have you 
any noice truck.here for shirts” ‘Yes sir, walk in, 
there’s a nice piéte.’ ‘ What do you ax? Only half 
and seven pence.’ ‘That wont do, I reckon; Pll 
give you half a dollar and take six yards.’ ‘ Very 
well, you may take it.’ ‘ Have you any open-eended 
thimbles ” ‘Notany.’ ‘ Well, have you any right 
noice pen-knoives, with a blade in each eend ” ‘ We 
have.’ ‘ Well, hand ’em along, ani let me see some 
o’your foin truck for’coats.’ ‘ There’s a piece of real 
superfine.’ * What’s the price of hit 2’ ‘Six dollars.’ 


“" 





‘Phew! some cheaper’n that. I can get as good as 
that for three and half at hum.’. ‘Well, there’s a 
piece [’ll set] you at three dollars, which is very nice.’ 
‘You must put hit lower’n that, you see I’m going to 
take a good smairt chaince o’ goods, and I’ll lay aout 
all my money if you’ll sell cheap.’ ‘ Very well, if you 
will take all your articles of me, I’ll sell the cloth at 
two dollars and fifty cents.’ ‘ Well, I’ll take enough 
for a coat, Jreckon ; here’s some roit curous truck 
for gaowns, we must get one off ’o this for Sall ; what 
do you ax for this yere, stranger ” ‘ Onedollar and 
a quarter” ‘Oh ! (says the wife,) can get hit a heap 
cheaper’n this in the country where I live ; ll give 
you dollar and take six yards.’ *O, no, madam, we 
cannot afford it at that, it is the first quality of French 
Lutestring ; our goods are all new, fresh and cheap, 
and—’ * Why, yes, (says the daughter,) you rayly is 
got a heap o’ fine things for sartin” ‘ But, madam, 
if you will take the silk you may have it for one dol- 
lar and seven pence.’ J sha’nt give you ‘the seven 
pence, no haow ; ye see we've taken a heap o’ things, 
and you must fall or we can’t have hit.” * Well, mad- 
ain, merely for the sake of trading with you, you may 
take it” * You ’pear to be a quite ’commodatin young 
nan, ruther too much so. I reckon you want to git 
mer daughter away from me” ‘Oh, no, (says the 
daughter, very modestly,) if the gentleman was a 
goin to pick he'd take t’other one.’ ‘I ama married 
man, ladies.’ ‘Ha, ha, ha, I do’nt believe. that, no 
how ; but let me see some of your hummins.’ ‘ You 
want it very fine, madam ?’ £ Not overly fine, T reck- 
on.’ ‘ There’s a piece at one and nine pence.’ ‘Oh, 
my, that’s the dearest thing that ever I sced you have; 
I can’t give more’n a quarter and thrip” ‘I wanta 
noice big coat, (says the cracker,) not for myself, 
any how ; I want hit for John—Sall, where’s John ” 
‘ He’s gone to hunt a saddle.’ * Oh, here he is—here, 
John, here’s a big coat, 
where’ve ye been ” ‘Up street a piece to hunt a 
saddle, ’'m going to hunt some iron naow.’ ‘ Well, 
“<=. with ye—stranger, you and Lis straight, I 
reckon ” ‘Yes, sir, all square ;, but wont you look 
at some other goods ” ‘No, we’ve got as much as 
we can tote—we’ll callagain.” (£2it.) 


as big as you can tote ; 


(Enter a woman.) 


‘Sir, wasn’t I pricing some norrud homespun, here 
alittle bita go” * Yes, ma’am, there it is.’ * Well, 
I think you ought to put hit lower’n you ax’d, for I 
want a good smart chance of hit.’ ‘ Well, madam, I’li 
tell you what Pll do with you ; you say you want ten 
yards of it ; now you may have it at thirty-seven and 
a half cents per yard, or the ten yards for three dol- 
lars and seventy-five cents.’ * Well, V’ll take hit at 
three seventy-five, | reckon.’ ‘What do ye ax for 
them rings ” ‘ Seventy-five cents a picce.’ ‘ That’s 
a dollar and a halfa pair” ‘ Yes mam.’ ‘1 want’em 
for my little gall ; I’ve got but one, and that’s enough, 
I reckon, unless a body could afford to support ’em 
better than I can.’ * Well, madam, there’s an elegant 





one.’ £0 yes, I think a heap o’ these, you see [I want 
the delicatest you have, for she’s monstrous delicate 
and pooty herself, although J look so bad ; I wish you 
could see her.’ ‘I haven’t a doubt, madam, but she’s 
a little angel ; wont you take two pair?’ ‘No, one 
pair’ll do me, I reckon ; here, but these yere’s finger 
rings ” *To be sure they are.’ O, I dont want ’em, 
[ want ear-rings.’ ‘ Well, madam, I’ll shew you some.’ 
‘No, I dont want ’em.’ ‘ We have plenty of them, 
and very low.’ ‘Well, Pll callagain” (£zit.) 
(Enter a gawky.) 

‘Well, have you any primers here ” ‘Yes, we 
have.” ‘Well, Pll tell you what kind I want, Lemuel 
Gulliver.’ ‘There’s Gulliver, and a very nice one ; 
did you ever read it” £O,yes, all about the red 
sea ; I read it clean thru, once, when I went to school; 
whatgo ye ax” ‘ One dollar.” ‘Too high, I want 
one cheaper’n that.’ ‘ Well, here’s a book that you 
o ght to have, every man ought to have one in his 
house.’ * What‘s it called * ‘It is the English Gram- 
mar.’ *By-gum! the English Grammar? ¢ Yes’?— 
‘ What’s the price ” ‘Ten pence. ‘Ten pence ” 
‘Yer, ten pence.’ ‘ Only ten pence ? are you sure ‘tis 
the English Grammar ” ‘Certainly, there is the ti- 
tle-page.’ ‘ This yere larnes folks how to speak prop- 
er.’ ‘Lis, this is the very book, and you ought to 
have one.’ ‘ By gracious, well, [‘ll take one, any how, 
if this yere is the English Grammar I wouldn‘t take 
two dollars for hit, for sartain.’ ‘I assure you that it® 
is, and you may have the privilege of returning it, if 
you wish.’ * Well, you're mighty good; [ can‘t find 
fault with that no how ; I wish I had a hundred dol- 
lars, I‘d lay it all out wetye, ye act so clever ; what‘s 
your name ” ¢*****, you observe the little sign a- 
bove there.’ ‘ Let‘s see *-*-*-*.*, ah, there hit is, the 
whole conjunction of hit, all together.’ ‘Yes, but 
you ought to have another of these Grammars,’— 
‘Well, I'll take another, any how ; one might do me, 
but I‘ll take another, so as to be sartain; I think a- 
bundance of*em ; why, I daowed to give two or three 
dollars for an English Grammar, if this isan Eaglish 
Grammar, and if hit aint, why, taint much,no how.’ 
* Dont you want any thing else ” ‘ No, ’mina hurry, 
Ill put‘em up and de off, directly, like a jug handle / 

(Enter another.) 

‘Have you any waistcot patterns here, all-ready 
made.’ * Yes.’ *‘ Well, don,t you want to hire sombo- 
dy here to help ye keep shop ” I don‘t know ; what 
can you do” *I candoa heap of things, I can, 
and I reckon if I didnt know quite so much, ¥ 
could larn, t could.’ ‘Do you think vou could meas- 
ure a yard of cloth ? £O yes, I reckon [ could do 
that if 1 had a measuring stick.” ‘Can’ you write ” 
‘No, I cant write.’ ‘Can you read ” ‘No, 1 cai 
read, but I reckon I could larn.’ ‘Can you count 
money and give change to customers ” ‘No, but I 
reckon they‘d know better‘n I, and they wouldn't 
cheat a body.’ * Well, what do you ask for your ser- 
vices ? * Why, lax a dollar a day, or six dollars’@ 
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month ; {*ve been offered a dollar a day, if I'd go 
and work, but I don‘t loik to work, I don‘t ; I loiks 
to keep shop moightily, I does.’ * Well, my friend, 
{reckon yon wont answer our purpose.” 





THE RETURN. 
** To the home of my childhood in sorrow I came, 
Ind fondly expected to find it the same, 
Full of sun-shine and joy as I thought it to be, 
!Vhen the world was all joy and sun-shine to me.” 
‘There was one who never said, or sung, or heard 


‘these beautiful and pathetic lines without a tear— 


poor Maywood, his memory haunts me yet though 
almost ten summers have smiled above his grave.— 
‘The spot of earth that was our home in childhood, 
always takes fast hold of our affections, and our ear- 
liest friends are remembered with the warmest hearts. 
When trials press around us, and troubles crowd our 
pathway, as we pursue our journey to the consum- 
mation of our destines, we turn to the peaceful her- 
itage of our fathers, still robed by fancy in its fade- 
Jess green, as to the only bright abode in the wide 
world, and lose, in the contemplation of its remem- 
bered loveliness, one half the pain and tumult of the 
present ; and so, too, when the friends of later years 
grow faithless and deceive us, the light of youthful 
friendships, undimmed in the distance, glow brighter 
and still more bright, as the star that faintly twink- 
led in the twilight blazes in all its native lustre, when 
the gathered shades of the night crowd into the deep 
bosom of the heavens. It was thus with Maywood. 
He was born and brought up on the banks of the 
Hudson, not, indeed, in the midst of luxury, but sur- 
rounded by plenty, and blest with an unbroken cir- 
cle of bosom friends and relatives—a father, whom 
he loved as life, and well he might, for he was one of 
the best of parents ; a mother, whose whole soul was 
wrapt up in the darling boy, and who idolized him 
almost to a fault ; a brother and sister younger than 
himself, and loved by him more fondly because they 
were more helpless ; and a company of school-mates, 
in whose merry holiday circles he was the umpire of 
every controversy, and the prince to whom they paid 
the largest tribute of their affections. Here he had 
dwelt for years, and as he ripened into youthful vig- 
or, amid scenes so delightful and so full of bliss, his 
very existance became wrapt up, day by day, in the 
endearments of his home and the enjoyment of calm 
and unruffled peacefulness. 

Besides all this there was one other ligament, 
which, had all these been severed, would have bound 
him to the scenes of his childhood, had fortune will- 
ed it, forever. Beauty threw her witching chain 
around him, atan early day, and it grew stronger as 
he grewolder. Annette was a year younger than 
himself. From the companion of his infancy, and 
the partaker of his sports, she became the mistress of 
his first affections, and where love is mutual, as it 
was here, it is not apt to be quenched even by time 
itself. She was a bewitching creature, beautiful be- 
yond expression, and in the full bloom of health, gay, 
sprightly, and fond of those who loved her ; return- 
ing the homage of worship with worship, even more 
nearly allied to idolatry ; it was no wonder that May- 
wood loved—no wonder that, as he grew towards 
manhood, his soul reflected, but the light of hers. 


——— 
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But he was not permitted always to enjoy his na- 
tive haunts, and mingle in this loved society. A 
wealthy uncle came over from England on a visit to 
his father, and became so much attached to him, that 
he resolved to take him with him to London, on his 
return. The time arrived—a week was spent in bid- 
ding adieu to his friends, one half of which was 
spent in solitary rambles with his adored Annette.— 
But leaving the reader to imagine what passed be- 
tween them, I must hurry him off to England. He 
had lived there several years, when his uncle, a mer- 
chant, being largely interested in property in the 
East-Indies, sent him to Java to close his business. 
He remaincd in the eastern climes three years, and 
returned with a constitution tottering in ruins.— 
Meantime his uncle had married ; new friends and 
connections brought with them new attachments and 
new views ; and Maywood found, instead of wealth 
and honor, and the full flow of grateful affection, for 
the most important services, a cold reception, and 
the formalities of a close and exact settlement. He 
was stung with this behavior to the quick, and desir- 
ed, as the only reward for years of toil, and the sac- 
rifice of health, to be once more placed upon his na- 
tive shore ; once more restored to the bosom of his 
father’s home. It was granted, and two months af- 
ter he landed at Philadelphia. 

Though twelve years had now elapsed since he 
left the banks of the Hudson, during three of which 
the storms of war had raged, and he had received no 
intelligence from home, he dwelt upon the anticipa- 
tion of the visit with an enthusiast’s delight, and 
counted over the days and hours that were yet to in- 
tervene between him and his native Hudson, with all 
the impatience of love and friendship. At length 
he set forward, and after an impatient journey of two 
days, the wild and majestic scenery of that nobie 
river arose before him. With eager eyes anda full 
heart, in breathless anxiety, he rode towards his na- 
tive valley. It was late in the evening, but the moon 
shone bright; and by its light, as he reached the 
lane that led towards the mansion of his father, he 
saw a man reeling along the fence in a state of deep 
intoxication ; the stranger observed him, and accost- 
ing him abruptly, he discovered that it was his only 
brother! Though almost overcome with horror at 
this unexpected interview, he did not make himself 
known, but asked the young man about his fi — 
My father and mother are both dead, said he, they 
are buried where you see those white tomb-stones, 
in yonder field, and my sister died six years ago.— 
Maywood hid his face in his handkerchief and sobbed 
aloud ; he dared not make an enquiry about An- 
nette, but pursued his way to the house, followed by 
his unfortunate brother. He entered the sacred man- 
sion, now changed indeed from its former neatness 
and beauty, and presenting the very picture of pov- 
erty and ruin. The door flew open, and the first ob- 
ject that met his eye, was the pale and faded feat- 
ures of Annette ; she was his brother’s wife! and 
when she saw him she raised her hands and shrieked 
with a voice that brought her whole family of tatter- 


ed children around her. 
As one who is suddenly aroused from a dream of 


rapturous bliss to behold the march of desolation and 
the hopeless waste of ruin, longs to shut his eyes 
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once more and forever on the world—so Maywood 
beheld the scene in all its wretchedness and misery, 
and it broke his heart. He lingered through a few 
gloomy and disconsolate months, and his eyes were 
at last closed in death by the hand of her whose life 
had been all the world to him fortwenty years to- 
gether. 


THE HAPPY MAN. 

That some men in the world enjoy more happiness 
than others is unquestionable, and that this arises 
rather from the peculiar constitution of the mind 
than from any other source is equally certain. Most 
of the evils we encounter in life, are imaginary ; and 
the pain they occasion is proportionate to the acute- 
ness of our sensibilities or the weakness of our minds. 
The philosophy of the ancient stoics was a heartless 
one—it aimed at the total annihilation of sensibility, 
but it may be doubted whether it was not blended 
with more of wisdom than is found in those schools 
of sickly sentiment, the growth of modern and more 
luxurious times, Jt has been a question whether 
Democritus or Heraclitus was the wiser ; but proba 
bly most of my readers would rather have been the 
former than the latter. The brief tale that follows, 
one of those pleasant things which come over the 
heart in the memory of days long past, is not irrele- 
vant to these matters. 

Harry Farr was a name long remembered in the 
neat village of Aylesbury, and remembered with that 
warinth of friendship which has its origin deep in the 
heart. Sorrow and misfortune never found « more 
stiff-necked rebel than they found in him—he pos- 
sessed a mind of rather an eccentric cast, and though 
on every subject he thought rationally, though in all 
his ideas the workings of a strong and steady mind 
were visible, still he thought as no one else thought, 
and acted out every hypothesis of his brain, with 
steadiness and unwavering consistency. He seemed 
to be incapable of dwelling on particulars, always 
locking forward to general results—and when the 
whole prospect, as far as the eye could reach, was 
overclouded, his mind went further and dwelt in 
happy contemplation ona still more distant resting 
place beyond the last anchorage of mortality, 

He ha: his troubles—who has not? He came at 
manhood to a small estate, an inheritance for which 
a worthy ancestor had labored long and hard—and 
hegyas merry when he spoke of the many days of 
toil fortune had thus put away from him—but just as 
he was commencing shop-kecping business, a dis- 
tant kinsman, discovering a flaw in his title, ejected 
him and he was turned pennyless on the world. It 
seemed not to cause even momentary disappoint- 
ment. It is best, he said, that one should have some- 
thing to occupy the mind—and business may as well 


do jt as pleasure ; I shall eat and dtinky and sleep ag 
soundly, as before ; | am happy, ise I will be so. 


He had engaged himself, when his prospects were 
most fair, to a pretty girl, in the village, who, being 
mistress of a small legacy herself, thought it would be 
derogatory to her to marry any other than a man of 
property, and Harry’s misfortune determined her te 
cut the tie, and run loose. She received him the 
next evening after the news of the termination of the 
suit arrived, in her father’s parlor ; it was remarked 
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that she had prepared herself on the occasion, with 
extraordinary pains, to look as killing as possible, and 
when he was seated, she told him, with an air of 
great dignity, in substance, that as he was now poor, 
he was consequently unworthy of her, and would 
please to govern himself accordingly. She waited, 
possibly expecting him to drop down dead ina min- 


ute before her. But Harry only drummed on the, 


chair-back, laughed at her pretty formality, and tap- 
ped his snuff-box to take a pinch together, as he said, 
before they parted. The young lady was mortified ; 
she resolved to strike deeper, and added, in a confi- 
dential whisper, that she was to be married to young 
Mr. Stubbs, in a fortnight. Indeed, said Harry, as- 
tonished ; well, my dear madam, shall I have the 
honor to sell you the wedding dress ? with a simplic- 
ity which bespoke the sincerity of the question. 


When a friend or relative died, Harry followed to 
the funeral, looked solemnly onthe grave, and some- 
times visited the spotafterwards ; but the rough and 
flexible lines of deep humor and contentment re- 
mained on his cheek, and testified perpetually to the 
soundness of his heart. ‘To sorrow long and deeply 
over the grave of the best friends we have, scemed, 
he said, inconsistent with correct views ; they were 
called away by a wise Providence from an indifferent 
world, to one far better. It was unphilosophical, be- 
cause it could do no good ; was without object ; had 
no end. 

A great portion of the discontent which broods 
ever human life arises from the petty jars with oth- 
ers, to which we are all constantly liable. Harry was 
proof against trouble of this sort. If people ill-treat- 
ed him, he pitied them ; if they tried to injure his 
character, he laughed at it, because, said he, they do 
but throw dust in their own eyes who throw against 
the wind ; and a man who, by his actions, gives the 
lie to slander, always keeps to the windward of his 
enemy. Ifany one abused him, he generally listen- 
ed with perfect indifference ; put his hands in his 
pocket, and said, it is like other wind, it neither 
breaks the bones nor bruises the flesh, it gives no 
pain ; and he often observed, jocularly, that he won- 
dered how people could be much ruffled by the 
mere modulation of a fellow’s voice, or the combina- 
tion of sounds he uttered ; mere breath, which costs 
the brawler all the labor, the hearer nothing. 


Thus Harry Farr parried off the evils which dash 
with bitterness the bowl of human happiness in so 
many instances. He had made up his mind to be 
contented from the beginning, ‘what can’t be cur- 
ed must be endured,’ says the old saw ; and he rea- 
soned very logically, that what must be endured, 
however unpleasant it may appear to the mind, might 
as well be endured with a light heart as a heavy one. 
Nor was there wanting a single spark of good sound 
sense in his conduct, few as may be the examples of 
the same conduct in the world. If Providence over- 
rules and directs all the wants of life, surely we ought 
not to repine, though, in filling up the history of our 
fortunes she throws much shade as well as sun-shine ; 
only admit the axiom that all is for the best, and we 
cannot have a rational foundation on which to byild 
the castle of discontent. 


Over many of the early years of Harry Farr the 





clouds of misfortune hung blackly ; but he made the 
best of every thing, and thanked God for what he 
had, instead of fretting about what he had not. If 
he met with losses, he set about repairing them at 
once ; if sick, he managed his-concerns as well as 
he was able ; if wronged, took the wisest method of 
getting justice. He would not throw away two dol- 
lars after one, in a law suit, or be a blackguard be- 
cause others began it and set him the example ; and 
how think you, reader, he came out at last ? 


There is a large white stone mansion, on the east- 
ern hill side, you may see it.from the village, with 
capacious barns and outhouses, in the midst of as no- 
ble a farm as any in all the country. The ornamen- 
tal and fruit trees arranged in beautiful order; the 
fields elegantly laid out ; the firm stone fences ; the 
droves of fat cattle that fatten in the meadows, and 
the fine horses that sport round the capacious barn- 
yard, mark it as the residence of taste and wealth.— 
That is the homestead of the Farr family ; they own 
all the hillside ; and their motto is: ‘ Do right your- 
self, and Providence will do you no wrong, in the 
end.’ 


WOMAN. 

It has often been remarked, that in sickness there 
is no hand like woman’s hand, no ;heart hke a wo- 
man’s heart: and there is not. A man’s breast may 
swell with unutterable sorrow, and apprehension 
may rend his mind ; yet place him by the sick couch, 
and in the shadow rather than the light of the sad 
lamp that watches it ; let him have to count over the 


‘long dull hours of night, and wait, alone and sleep- 


less, the struggle of the gray dawn into the chamber 
of suifering : let him be appointed to this ministry 
even for the sake of the brother of his heart or the 
father of his being, and his grosser nature, even 
where it is most perfect, will tire, his eyes will close, 
and his spirit grow impatient of the dreary task ; and 
though love and anxiety remain undiminished, his 
mind will own to itself a creeping in of irresistable 
selfishness, which indeed he may be ashamed of and 
struggle to reject, but which, despite of all his ef- 
forts, remains to characterise his nature, and prove, 
in one instance at least, his manly weakness. But see 
a mother, a sister, or a wife, in his place. The wo- 
man feels no weariness, and owns no recollection of 
self. In silence, and in the depth of night, she dwells, 
not only passively, but so far as the qualified term 
may express our meaning, joyously. Her ear ac- 
quires a blind man’s instinct, as from time to time it 
catches the slightest stir, or whisper, of the now 
more-than-ever loved one who lies under the hand 
of human affection. Her step, as in obedience to an 
impulse or a signal, would not waken a mouse ; if 
she speaks, her accents are a soft echo of natural har- 
mony, most delicious to the sick man’s ear, convey- 
ing all that sound can convey of pity, comfort, and 
devotion ; and thus, night after night, she tends him 
like a creature sent froma higher world, when all 
earthly watchfulness has failed, her eye never wink- 
ing, Aer mind never palled, her nature, that at other 
times is weakness, now gaining a superhuman 
strength and magnanimity, herself forgotten, and her 
sex alone predominant. 





A countryman sowing his ground, two smart fel- 
lows riding that way, one of them called to him with 
an insolent air, ‘ well, honest fellow, ’tis your busi- 
ness to sow, but we reap the fruit ofyour labor.’ To 
which the countryman replied, ‘’tis very likely you 
may, for Iam sowing hemp.’ 














POETRY. 
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FOR THE LADIES MUSEUM, 

Mr. Editor, Sir—The following lines were sug- 
gested in consequence ale visited by an old 
play-mate of mine who en absel m this 
place (the place of his birth) about fi ears, and 
returned but a few days since; I had previously 
made arrangements (which will sdon be carried into 
effect) to move into the Western country, and there 
enjoy the ‘down hill of life,’ with my small family, 
peaceably, if possible. By giving them a place in 
your interesting paper, you will confer a particular 
favor on an old Revolutionary Soldier. SAMUEL. 

Pawtucket, August 15, 1825. 


TO THE FRIEND OF MY YOUTTI. 
O, friend of my youth, my long absent friend, 
I welcome thy presence at last ; 
And it gives me delight to reflect on the place 
Where the years of our childhood have past. 


Yes, it is with delight I reflect on the scenes 
Of our younger and happyer hours ; 

And tho’ thou art old, thou art dear to my heart 
As when under our juvenile bowers. 


From these hills I have look’d on the storm's gloomy 
shroud, 
And gaz’d on the prospects around ; 
And the genius of darkness has blacken’d each cloud, 
When troubles my visions have crown’d. 


Yet many a moment these scenes have inspir’d 
A joyful delight to my breast ; 
‘ Their grandeur and gloom my warm pashions have 
fir’d, 
And their sadness has lull’d me to re 


But these scenes, henceforth, must exist not for me, 
Fate calls, and its voice I obey ; 

To realms, esteem’d friend, far distant from thee, 
Its summons compells me away.’ 


Then, friend of my youth, a long, long adieu— 
I shall see thee, perhaps, never more ; 

But in fancy’s fond mirror how off shall I view 
The scenes which I once did adore. 


CHILDHOOD. 
The tear, down childhood’s cheek that flows, 
Is like the dew-drop on the rose : 
When next the summer’s breeze comes by, 


And waves the bush, the flower is dry. 
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FARE THEE WELL. 
Fare thee well—forever—ever ! 
*T were vain my anguish now to tell : 
A truer heart will love thee never— 
* But, fare thee well. 


{n distant climes, and scenes of danger, 
*Twill soon be mine unknown to dwell ; 
fF go, a homeless, hopeless ranger : 
Oh, fare thee well. 


Snother form may bow before thee, 
Another tongue thy praises tell : 
_ None, none, ike me, can e’er adore thee ; 
But, fare thee well. 


{ loved, but, ah ! my love avail’d not 
Against the poisoned tale of hell ; 

‘Twas heard, believed, and yet bewailed not ; 
Oh, fare thee well. 


T go to hurl Bellonatgfite, 
Where roaring waves like mountains swell ; 
And should I in the fight expire, 
Farewell—farewell ! 


When to the grave my corpse they carry, 
Wilt thy heart echo to my knell ? 
Yh ! wilt thou not a moment tarry, 


And, sigh—farewell / LARA. 





{INSERTED BY REQUEST. } 
TO 

When first in Eden’s bower 
Pair woman sweetly smiled, 





She was the dearest flower 
That blossomed on the wild. 

She was the blessing given 
To man’s enraptured eye, 

‘To guide his soul to Heaven, 
Above yon glowing sky. 


Since then, time’s step hath flected 
Along the lapse of years ; 

And woman’s hope hath cheated— 
Her sun hath set in tears. 

And often joy the brightest 
Hath died on fortune’s sea, 

While hearts that once beat lightest 
Hiave wailed in misery. 


To weep o’er hopes departed, 
When life hath lost its bloom ; 
To er—broken-hearted : 
May such ne’er be thy doom. 
May no rude tempests toss thee 
Upon the waves of ill ; 
Misfortune never cross thee, 
And sorrow’s voice be still. 


Oh ! fortune’s frown can only 
The bad to grief consign ; 
Thou never canst be lonely, 
For innocence is thine. 
“eaven fondly watches o’er thee, 
To shield thy soul from harm ; 
Weaven’s power extends before thee 
A strong and mighty arm. 


ae 


Then if the world forsake thee, 
And if its voice belie ; 


: TO A CORRESPONDENT, 
‘* W.” is received, and shall be attended to. 





If sorrows overtake thee, 
Do thou their rage defy. 
They never can o’erpower 
The innocence that’s thine ; 
*Tis Heaven’s fair lily flower, 


Its blossoms cannot pine. FLORIO. 
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POLITICAL MOVEMENTS. 
The Ladies of Lawrenceburg, Indiana, have had 
a Meeting in honor of Mr, Clay, and passed sundry 
Resolutions, to which the Secretary made a suitable | 
reply. 
Dr. J. G. PERCIVAL, 

The highly gifted American Poet, was engaged, 
a short time since, on liberal terms, to his entire sat- 
isfaction, to edit the American Atheneum, It is 
stated that he entered on his duties in fine spirits, 
but at the end of three days was found missing, hav- 
ing enclosed the articles of agreement to his publish- 
er, and declined the engagement. It is generally 
believed he is in a melancholy way. 





FEMALE PATRIOTS. 

The Ladies at Huntsville, Alabama, celebrated the 
fourth of July, and had a Dinner provided at Jones’s 
Tavern, at which Mrs. J. Braham presided, assisted 
by Mrs. B. Pope. The Declaration of Independ- 
ence was read, and several patriotic and amatory 
toasts were drank, and the Ladies retired perfectly 
sober, and in good season. 





ZACHEUS, &c. 

It is stated in a late number of the Westchester 
[Pa.] Village Record, that on Saturday night last, 
about two o’clock in the morning, (!) one of the 
lads belonging to the Record-office, [Zacheus,] who 
was asleep in the third story, awoke and found hjm- 
self in acherry-tree ina neighboring garden. He 
was entirely undressed, having nothing on but shirt 
and pantaloons. He, it is stated, was wholly uncon- 
scious how or when he got there. Not liking his 
roost, the lad scrabbled down, and hurried back to 
his bed as fast as possible. 


FIRE ! 

On Thursday afternoon last, Randalls’ Grist Mill, 
with a small Cotton Factory connected therewith, 
situated in the village of Pawtuxet, was entirely de- 
stroyed by fire—the origin of which is not known. 


A LIVING ALLIGATOR, 

About three feet long, was taken, on Tuesday last, 
in our river, near Peck’s Wharf. He was discovered 
lying on the bottom, and caught in a net. 





Wanted immediately, a few of the first number of 
the Lanres Mvseum—those having them in their pos- 
session, who have not subscribed, and do not intend 
to subscribe for this volume, may, by returning them 
to this Office, receive either of the succeeding num- 














MARRIED; 
In Pawtuxet, on Monday morning last, by. Rev. Mr. 
Shurtliff, Rev. E. G. Howe, of Illinois, to Miss Mary- 
Ann Condy, daughter of Capt. Thomas H. Condy. 
In Cumberland, on the 14th inst. by Rev. Mr. Cut- 


‘ler, Mr. Will'am Arnold, to Miss Lydia Earle. 


In Warren, Captain Beriah G. Browning, of Bristol, 
to Miss Marian Willard, of the foriner place. 
ap The following appears in a late paper on the 
marriage of Mr. Bean to Miss Greenfield, of North- 
Carolina : 
If fute shall to their wishes yield, 

(And fate to true love leans, ) 
Time may bestow, on this Green-/field, 

A lovely crop of Beans. 























DIED; 


In this town, 12th inst. Mary Frances, infant daugh- 
ter of Mr. Avery Allen, aged 1 year and 11 months. 
Same day, James Courtney, infant son of Mr. Ste- 
phen Burr. 

On Saturday morning last, Christopher Champlin 
Dexter, Esq. aged 31 years. ‘ 

On Monday morning, Julia Frances, child of Mr, 
Barnum Field, aged 7 months. , 

Same day, Harriet Gramont, daughter of Mr. Sam- 
uel Rawson, in her Sth year. 

Same day, Frances Mary, infant daughter of Sam- 
uel G, Arnold, Esq. : 

On Sunday evening last, Miss Sally J. Arnold, 
gaughter of the late Mr. Welcome Arnold, in the 
19th year of her age. 

On Wednesday evening last, Mrs. Sarah Bosworth, 
in the 40th year of her age. 

On Tuesday last, Isaac Bowen, infant son of Mr. 
William Hamlin, aged 1 year. 

On Tuesday, Mrs. Ruth Jones, in the 82d year of 
her age. 

On the 16th inst. Mary, daughter of Mr. Benjamin 
Williams, aged about 18 months. 

In Little-Compton, on Thursday week, of the typhus 
fever, Miss Mary-Ann Taylor, daughter of Mr. Sime- 
on Taylor, im the 20th year ofher age. 

In Johnston, on Monday evening last, Mrs. Mary- 
Ann Chapin, wife of Mr. Amory Chapin, of this town, 
and daughter of Colonel Jeremiah Manton, aged 22 
years. ( 

In Scituate, on Thursday, George Jackson, infant 








bers in exchange. 


son of Mr. John L. Hughes, of this town, aged 1 year. 














